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My  first  peek  into  this  week's  mailbag  told  me  that  a  good  many  listeners 
are  having  fish  dinners  these  days  —  or,   at  least,  are  making  plans  for  fish 
dinners.    Here's  a  letter  from  a  lady  who  wants  complete  directions  for  baking 
a  large  fish  so  that  it  will  be  thoroughly  done  yet  plump  and  tender  —  not  dry 
and  shriveled.    And  another  lady  wants  to  know  how  she  should  broil  fish  for  the 
best  results.    Einally  we  have  a  letter  from  a  man  in  Kansas  who  wants  to  know 
how  the  New  Englanders  cook  fish  in  water  so  it  doesn't  fall  to  pieces.    He  says 
he  took  a  trip  to  Cape  Cod  ten  years  ago  and  has  been  thinking  ever  since  about 
some  boiled  fish  he  had  there. 

Well,  that's  quite  a  collection  of  fish  inquiries  for  one  week.    Maybe  I'd 
better  start  my  answers  with  some  general  hints  on  cooking  fish.     In  general  you 
follow  the  same  cooking  rules  with  fish  as  you  do  with  meat  and  other  protein 
foods:    Use  a  moderate  temperature  during  most  of  the  cooking  time,   for  moderate 
heat  cooks  the  fish  evenly,  keeps  the  protein  tender,  and  doesn't  drive  out  the 
juices.    Of  course,  if  you  want  to  brown  the  outside  of  the  fish,  you'll  have  to 
increase  the  heat  either  at  the  beginning  of  the  cooking  or  at  the  end.    You  can 
rt  with  a  high  temperature  and  then  reduce  it  to  moderate  and  finish  the  cook- 
ing.   Or  you  can  increase  the  heat  at  the  very  end  of  the  cooking.  Moderate 
temperature  is  the  first  rule,  then.    The  second  rule  is:    Adapt  your  cooking 
method  to  the  type  of  fish.     If  you  know  your  fish,  you  know  that  some  are  fat 
or  oily  and  some  are  lean,  and  that  they  should  be  cooked  accordingly. 

Salmon,  mackerel,   shad  and  herring  are  some  of  the  common  fat  or  oily  fish. 
And  these  usually  are  most  delicious  broiled  or  baked.     On  the  list  of  lean  fish 
are  cod,  haddock,  halibut,  flounder  and  many  of  the  smaller  fresh-water  fish. 
These  lean  fish  will  be  richer  and  have  more  flavor  if  you  add  fat  during  the 
cooking,   so  these  are  the  fish  that  you  fry  or  serve  with  a  rich  sauce. 


So  much  for  the  general  rules, 
the  listeners  who  wrote  last  week. 


Now  to  take  up  the  special  questions  from 


Now,  let's  answer  the  lady  who  asked  how  to  bake  a  large  fish.    Well,  first 
remember  that  rule  about  the  moderate  heat.    You'll  want  your  oven  to  register 
about  350  degrees  E.     That's  a  moderate  oven.     Since  this  is  a  large  fish,  use  a 
rack  in  your  roasting  pan,  just  as  you  do  when  you  roast  meat.    And  don't  add  any 
*ater.    If  you  are  baking  one  of  the  oily  variety  of  fish,   it  will  supply  its  own 
fat  for  basting.    But  if  you  have  a  lean  fish,  better  lay  a  few  strips  of  salt 
pork  or  bacon  over  the  top,  or  baste  it  occasionally  with  melted  fat. 
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Now  about  broiling  fish  —  a  quicker  method  of  cooking  than  baking  but  one 
that  requires  that  the  fish  be  split  and  opened  out  flat  so  that  the  heat  can 
reach  it  quickly.    First,  make  sure  all  scales  are  off  the  fish.    Then  split  it 
down  the  backbone,  clean  it,   and  wipe  it  dry,   inside  and  out.    Then  spread  it, 
s>in  side  down,  on  a  greased  baking  sheet,  or  on  a  very  shallow  roasting  pan. 
The  exoerts  suggest  a  pan  rather  than  a  rack  for  roasting  because  the  fish  is 
likely  to  stick  to  a  rack  and  then  it  is  very  hard  to  turn  it  without  breaking. 
Tou  can  turn  it  much  easier  from  a  flat  surface.     If  you  are  broiling  one  of  the 
more  oily  fish,  you  won't  need  to  add  any  fat.     In  broiling  fish,  your  method 
depends  a  good  deal  on  the  size  of  the  fish.     A  small  fish  will  probably  be  done 
by  the  time  it  is  well  browned.     But  with  a  large  fish,  you  must  take  great  care 
to  see  that  it  is  done  through.     It  is  often  a  good  idea  to  put  the  fish  first 
in  a  moderate  oven  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  until  you  heat  it  through. 
Then  put  it  in  the  broiler  and  cook  it  under  a  direct  flame  for  another  fifteen 
cr  twenty  minutes,  again  at  moderate  heat.     When  your  fish  is  nicely  browned  and 
evenly  cooked,   slide  it  off  onto  a  hot  platter.    Add  seasonings,  and  garnish 
with  parsley  and  lemon. 

Question  number  three  was  about  cooking  a  fish  in  water  in  the  good  old 
T.e?  England  way.    Well,   I'm  not  up  on  the  ways  of  all  New  England  cooks.  Many 
Mayflower  descendents  may  differ  with  me.    But  I  have  carefully  consulted  the 
food  experts  before  answering.    They  all  agree  that  here  again  the  secret  of 
success  is  moderate  heat,  that  boiled  fish  isn't  up  to  gently  simmered  fish. 
Sentle  cooking  and  cooking  in  cloth  are  two  ways  to  keep  fish  from  breaking. 
Suppose  you  have  a  two  or  three-pound  piece  of  fresh  salmon  or  cod  to  cook  this 
r/ay.    Just  wrap  it  in  some  clean  white  cheesecloth  and  put  it  in  the  kettle. 

r  over  it  just  enough  water  to  cover  it.     Add  salt  to  season,   cover  the  kettle, 
and  cook  very  slowly.    Fish  has  no  tough  connective  tissue,    so  it  simmers  tender 
very  quickly.    This  is  an  easy,   economical  way  to  cook  fish.     And  it's  delicious 
served  with  sauce.     Whjte  sauce  with  sliced  hard-cooked  eggs  in  it  is  good  with 
simered  fish.     So  is  Creole  sauce  made  of  tomatoes  and  green  peppers  and  spicy 
seasonings. 

There's  the  fish  story.    To  retell  it  briefly,  moderate  heat  is  the  secret 
of  success  in  cooking  fish,  whether  you're  broiling,  baking,   cooking  in  water,  or 
frying  in  a  pan.    You  only  use  high  heat  for  a  short  time  to  brown  the  surface  of 
the  fish.    Broiling  and  baking  are  good  ways  to  cook  oily  fish;  frying  is  good 
for  lean  fish.    Add  fat  when  you  cook  lean  fish;  oily  fish  supplies  its  own  fat. 

On  second  thought,  maybe  you'd  like  to  have  that  good  recipe  for  Spanish 
or  Creole  sauce.     If  you  have  a  pencil  nearby,  perhaps  you  would  like  to  jot  down 
the  nine  ingredients  for  this  sauce: 

2  tablespoons  of  chopped  onion 

2  tablespoons  of  butter  or  other  fat 

1  tablespoon  of  flour 

2  cups  of  canned  tomatoes 
1/2  cup  of  chopped  celery 
1  green  pepper  chopped 

h  tablespoons  of  chopped  cooked  ham  or  bacon 
Chopped  parsley,  and 
Salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 
I'll  repeat  that  list  of  nine  ingredients.  (Repeat.) 

Cook  the  onion  in  the  fat  for  a  few  minutes.     Sprinkle  the  flour  over  the 
^•aion  and  quickly  stir  in  the  tomatoes,   celery,  green  pepper,  and  simmer  for  about 
^wenty  minutes.    Add  the  ham  or  bacon,  parsley  and  salt  and  pepper  and  serve  at 


